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CRATER OF KIRAUEA, IN HAWAIL. 


The Voleano of Kirauea which is the subject of our 
plate, is situated in Hawaii, (Owyhee) the largest of the 
Sandwichfslands, about 25'miles from the seashore. It 
was visited some time since by the Missionaries in those 
Islands, and described in’ the journal of their tour. The 
following description is collected from it. 

“We travelled on, cleafing every ohelo -bush, ‘that 
grew nea? theipath, till about 2 o'clock, P. M. (August 1.) 
when the Crater of Hirattea all at once burst upon our 
view. We ‘expected to have seen a mountain’ with 
a broad: base; ‘and: rough indented sides, composed: of 
loose slags,or streardof lava, and whose summit would 
have presentéd &'ruggéed wall of scoria, forming the¢im 
éf a’ mighty-haldron. But instead of this, we ‘found 
Outsél ves or theedge of a’steép precipice, with a’ vast 
plain’ before as; fifteen or sixteen miles'in circumference, 
and sunk from 200 to 400 feet below its otiginal level. 
The surface Of the plain below was’unéven, and strewed 
ver ‘With Tar#e stones,and voleani¢' rocks’; and in’ the 

re Of it'was the great crater, a ‘mile or a mile and a 
half distant froth the’ précipice!'on which we were 


statidnigg?) void | 

°OBed by our guides, we walked on to the north end f 
the ridge, where, the precipice being less steep, a descent 
t6 thé°plain belowseemed practicable. It required, how- 
evét, the s#réate¥t caution, asthe stonesand fragments of 
tock freqhéntly' pave way under our feet, and rolled 
dowtl'frotabove; and-with allour care we did ‘not 
fébich thé béttOin withont several falls and slight bruises. 
After Weal king some distance over the sunken: plain, 
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which, in several places sounded hollow under our feet, 
we came suddenly to the édge of the great crater, whete 
a spectacle, sublime and appalling, presented itself be- 
fore us. 

“ Astonishment and awe for some moments deprived 
us of speech, and, like statues, we stood fixed to the spot, 
with our eyes rivetted on the abyss below. 

“Immediately before us yawned an immense gulf, 
in the form of a crescent, upwards of two miles in 
length, about a mile across, and apparently eight hun- 
dred feet deep. The bottom was filled with lava, and 
the south-west and northern parts of it were one. vast 
flood of liquid fire, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling 
to and fro its ‘ fiery surge,’ and flaming billows. ,_ Fifty- 
one craters, of varied form and size, rose like so. many 
conical islands, from the surface of the burning lake.~- 
Twenty-two constantly emitted columns of grey smoke, 
or pyramids of brilliant flame.” 

“The sides of the gulf before us were perpendicular, 
for about four hundred feet ; when there was\a wide he- 
rizontal ledge of solid black lava, of irregular breadth, 
but extending completely round. Beneath this black 
ledge the sides sloped towards the centre, which was) 
as nearly as we could judge, 300 or 400 feet.lower., It 
was evident that the crater had been recently filled, with 
liquid lava up to this black ledge, andhad, by some 
subterranean canal, emptied itself into the sea, or inun- 
dated the low land,on.the shore; aaibele 

“ After our first, feelings of astonishment had mabey 


= 





ed, we continued for about-half an hour, contemplating » 


a scene, which we fe]t-it-impossible te describe, 


with wonder and admiration at the,almost overwhelm: - 


ing manifestation of the power of that dread Being;whe 
created the world, and who has declared that by fite-he 
will one day destroy it. + gtiasiecic aed 

“ Removing then along the western side,of the 
till we reached the north end, we deposited the pro- 


visions and little baggage that we had, and, having 


quenched our thirst with water brought in canteens, we 
directed the natives to/build a hut for us.to pass th 
night in, in such a situation as to command:s yiew) 
the burning lava; and while they were thus employed, 
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we prepared to examine the many interesting objects 
around us. 

“We partook with cheerfulness of our evening fe- 
past, and afterwards, amidst the whistling of the winds 
around, and the roaring of the furnace beneath, rendered 
our evening sacrifice of praise, and committed ourselves 
to the secure protection of our God. We then spread 
our mats on the ground. 

“ Between nine and ten, the dark clouds and heavy 
fog, that since the setting of the sun had hung over the 
volcano, gradually cleared away, and the fires of Ki- 
rauea, darting their fierce light athwart the midnight 
gloom, unfolded a sight terrible and sublime beyond all 
we had yet séen. 

“The agitated mass of lava, like a flood of melted 
metal, raged with tumultuous whirl. The lively flame, 
that danced over its surface, tinged with sulphureous 
blue, or glowing with red, cast a broad glare of light on 
the indented sides of the insulated craters, whose bellow- 
ing mouths, amidst flames, and eddying streams of fire, 
shot up, at intervals, with loudest detonations, spherical 
masses of fusing lava, or ignited stones. 

“The dark bold outline of the perpendicular and jut- 
ting rocks around, formed a striking contrast with the 
luminous lake below, whose rays thrown on the rugged 
promontories, and reflected by the overhanging clouds, 
combined to complete the awful grandeur of the scene,” 

The following is from a description of the same vol- 
cano, by the Rev. Charles S. Stewart, who afterwards 
visited it in company with Lord Byron, a British 
officer. 

“The gulf below contains between fifty and sixty 
smaller conical craters, many of which are in constant 
action. The tops and sides of two or three of these are 
covered with sulphur of mingled shades of green and 
yellow ; with the exception of these, the ledge and every 
thing below it, is of a dismal black. 

“As the darkness of the night gathered round us, 
new and powerful effect was given to the scene. Fire 
after fire, which the glare of mid-day had entirely con- 
cealed, began toglimmer on the eye, withthe first shades 
of the evening ; and as the darkness increased, appear: 
16* 
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ed in such rapid succession, as forcibly to remind me of 
the hasty lighting of the lamps of a city on the sudden 
approach of a gloomy night. Two or three of the small 
craters, nearest to the north side, where we lodged, were 
in full action, every moment casting out stones, ashes 
and lava, with heavy detonations, while the irritated 
flames accompanying them, glared widely over the sur- 
rounding obscurity, against the sides of the ledge and 
upper cliffs, richly illuminating the volumes of smoke 
at the south end, and occasionally casting a bright re- 
flection on the bosom of a passing cloud. The great 
seat of action, however, seemed to be at the southern 
and western end, where an exhibition of ever-varying 
tre-works was presented, surpassing in beauty and sub- 
limity all that the ingenuity of art ever devised. Rivers 
of fire were seen rolling in splendid coruscation among 
the laboring craters; and on one side a whole lake, 
whose surface constantly flashed and sparkled with the 
agitation of contending currents. 

“Expressions of admiration and astonishment burst 
momentarily from our lips, and though greatly fatigued 
with our walk, it was near midnight before we could 
yield ourselves to a sleep, often interrupted during the 
night, to gaze on the light with renewed wonder and 
surprise. As I laid myself down on my mat, fancying 
the very ground which was my pillow, to shake beneath 
my head, the silent musings of my own mind were— 
“Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty !—greatly art thou to be feared thou king of 
saints.” 

On the night previous to his departure from the scene, 
Mr. Stewart and his company had the rare good fortune. 
to witness an uncommon convulsion and eruption of the 
crater, which he thus describes. 

“In addition to all we had before heard, there was an 
angry muttering and rumbling from the very bowels of 
the abyss, accompanied at intervals, by what appeared 
the desperate efforts of some gigantic power struggling 
for deliverance. ‘These sounds were not fixed or confin- 
ed to one place, but rolled from one end of the crater to 
the other; sometimes seeming to be immediately under 
us, when a sensible tremor of the ground on which we 
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lay took place, and then again rushing to the farthest 
extremity with incalculable velocity. The whole air 
was filled with the tumult, and even those most soundly 
asleep were quickly roused by it to thorough wakeful- 
ness. Every monition momentarily increased, and Lord 
B. springing up in his cot, exclaimed, “We shall certain- 
ly have an eruption—such power must burst through 
every thing.” He had scarcely ceased speaking, when 
a dense column of black smoke, was seen rising from 
the crater, directly in front of us—the subterranean 
struggle at the same time ceased, and immediately after, 
flames burst from a large cone, near which we had been 
in the morning, and which then appeared to have been 
long inactive.. Red-hot stones, cinders and ashes were 
also propelled, with immense violence, to a great height ; 
and shortly after the molten lava boiled over, and flowed 
down the sides of the cone, and on the surrounding sco- 
ria, in two beautiful curved streams, glittering with in- 
describable brilliancy. 

“ A whole lake of fire also opened in a more distant 
part. This could not have been less than two miles in 
circumference, and its action was more horribly sublime 
than any thing I ever imagined to exist, even in the 
idler visions of unearthly things. Its surface had all 
the agitation of an ocean—billow after billow, tossed its 
monstrous bosom in the air, and occasionally, those 
from opposite directions met, with such violence, as to 
dash the fiery spray in the concussion, forty or fifty feet 
high. It was at once the most splendidly beautiful, and 
dreadfully fearful of spectacles, and irresistibly hurried 
the thoughts to that lake of fire from whence the smoke 
of torment ascendeth for ever and ever! No work of 
him who laid the foundations of the earth, ever brought 
to my mind the awful revelationsof his word with such 
overwhelming impression : Truly “ with God is terrible 
majesty’ —“ et all the nations say unto God, How ter- 
rible art thow in thy works !” 














Think on those who have gone before you—consider 
the empires which have passed away, and of all which 
have been—nothing remains but the traces of virtue, 
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REMARKS ON KNOWLEDGE. 

Reading is the food of thought, and thought the cause of action; 
and therefore, in what proportion the reading of a people is im. 
pregnated with religious truth, in that proportion will the conduct 
of a people be guided into religious ways. "We must therefore lay 
our hand upon the Press as wellas the Pulpit, and season its effu- 
sions with an admixture of devout feeling and pious thought. But 
whereas men read for entertainment and direction in their several 
studies and pursuits, it becomes needful that we make ourselves 
adept in these, and into the body of them all infuse the balm of sal- 
vation.—Irving. 

There was a time when knowledge, especially of 
the more refined and exalted kind, was made the mo- 
nopoly of a few; was purposely concealed under the 
garb of mystery, immured in cloisters, and dispensed to 
the people with a very sparing hand. This policy was 
vindicated bysuch maximsas these :—That learning on- 
ly distracted the multitude from their proper avocationsof 
industry; inspired an impertinent curiosity, or danger- 
ous ambition; and that “ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion.” These times have passed away, and the falla- 
cy of these maxims has been proved by experience, It 
is now known that knowledge, like gold, becomes the 
brighter the more it is handled, and that the musty de- 
positories of abstract and speculative science, have, by 
being thrown open to the operative artist, been only pu- 
rified or replenished with better materials than they be- 
fore contained. It is now known that the diffusion of 
knowledge operates in every way to support the dignity 
and usefulness of civil institutions; first by promotag 
wisdom and equity in the government and laws, an 
then, industrious occupation, enlightened patriotism, 
and dignified because proper subordination in the citi. 
zen. ‘The Protestant Reformation has shown to the 
world, that true devotion and “godly zeal” are best 
promoted by enlightening the mind, and has rescued 
from long neglect the spirit of the Christian commis- 
sion, “go and teach all rations.” 

But enough has not yet been done in any of the de 
partments of knowledge, for the purpose of its diffusion 
over the face of society. The friends of that Reforma- 
tion, and of mankind, should not consider their labors 
nded, till a knowledge of all the principles that influ- 
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ence the domestic, social, or public well-being of man— 
his peace. his dignity, his honor, here and hereafter— 
be circulating in every channel of society—flowing in 
atevery avenue to the most sequestered spot that is call- 
ed a human home. 

When that shall be the case, still stranger discoveries 
than yet have been made, about the influence of popu- 
lar knowledge, and the cancelling of established but 
groundless maxims, must be brought to light. A con- 
vergency (if the expression be admissible) of human 
knowledge has long since been observed—a coming to- 
gether of its various branches—a mutual connexion by 
which each derives light from another, or sheds illustra- 
tion upon it. Subjects once supposed to have little or 
no relation to each other, have, by the enlargement of 
human knowledge and the discovery of common prin- 
ciples, been found to be intimately connected; and, com- 
ing to be arranged under the same general class, have 
reciprocally bestowed importance on each other; and 
this is a consequence that invariably attends the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. Questions which, in one pe- 
riod of improvement, present nothing but parodoxes, 
and serve only to divide the self-sufficient and the vain 
into factions of strife, or to humble the more wise and 
learned under a sense of their ignorance, at another 
stand forth in the hrightness of truth, undisputed de- 
monstrations of the wisdom of God. 

Is it unreasonable to expect from the onward march 
of the human mind, a period when men shall distinctly 
perceive the mutual bearings of all their various occu- 
pations, pursuits and interests upon one another ;— 
when, rising above contracted and partial views of near 
and . present; things, the mind shall be able to. connect 
all the objects of its desire or contemplation, all the du- 
ties that how distract and divide its care, and all the de- 
mands. of its seemingly incompatible interests, in one 
harmonious assemblage of order and beauty ?—Is it un- 
reasonable to expect, as the advantages of such an at- 
tainment, that men should no longer be led astray by a 
supposed incompatibility between their private interests 
and the good of the community in which they live; 
that they should no longer feel interest pulling them oné 
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way, and duty another, these principles being no longer 
supposed to be different. but known to be the same; that 
a clear perception of the general principle in which 
seemingly opposite views unite, should cut off the 
causes of centroversy, and strife, and war, from the 
world; and that our temporal and eternal interests, the 
labors of our hands and the cares of the world to come, 
should no longer clash with each other in our hearts 


and in our lives—but, our secular affairs being’ spi-- 


ritualized, and our spiritual affairs secularized, we 
should give tenfold value and dignity to our worldly 
labors, and tenfold sweetness to our daily bread, while 
‘holiness to the Lord” should be inscribed on the most 
worldly of our affairs ? 

The philosopher looks for an era like this from thé 
efforts of human philanthropy, and calls it the golden 
age returned; the Christian, from the spread of the gos- 

el, and calls it Millennium. The Christian philosopher 
Litots to promote it by the diffusion of Christiah know- 
ledge. ar 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER, 
FRANKLIN. 
‘Continued from page 159.) 


On his return, he was chosen colonel by the officers 
of a regiment. © Pennsylvania was then a proprietary 
government, and the proprietaries claimed to be ‘exone: 
rated from taxes. ~ In consequence of" the ‘disputes to 
which this claim gave rise, colonel F¥anklin wag’ sent 
out (in 1757) to the mother country, by ‘the provingial 
assembly, as the agent of the province. “ To aid the cause 
of his constituents, he published ‘(in 1759) a considerable 
work entitled the Historical Review, which’ was ‘com 
pletely successful. His reputation was now such, both 
at home and abroad, that he wasappoitited agent of the 
provinces of Massachusetts, Maryland and Georgia. — 
Oxford, and the Scotch universities conferred ‘on‘him 
the degree of doctor of laws, and the royal society elett- 
ed hima fellow. During his residence in England; Dr 
Franklin formed personal connexions with the most!dis 
tinguished men of the country and of the continent ;'His 
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correspondence with whom displays a striking union of 
a cultivated mind with a native and lively imagination. 
In 1762, he returned to America; but, new difficulties 
arising between the province and the proprietaries, the 
assembly determined to petition for the establishment of a 
regal government, and Franklin was again appointed 
agent, in 1764. But the American revolution was now 
commencing, and he appeared in England no longer as 
a colonial agent, but as the representative of America. 
He arrived in London in 1764, about thirty-nine years 
after his first landing in England as a destitute and de- 
luded mechanic. The project of taxing the colonies had 
been already announced. He carried with him a remon- 
trance of the provincial assembly of Pennsylvania 
against it, which he presented to Mr. Grenville before 
the passage of the stamp-act. He opposed the adoption 
of that measure, and,,from its passage (1765) to its 
repeal (1766) was indefatigable in his exertions to prove 
the unconstitutionality and impolicy of the act. When 
the repeal was about to be attempted, it was concerted 
by his friends that he should be examined on the whole 
question before the house of commons. This memorable 
examination took place Feb. 3, 1766. The firmness, 
precision, readiness and epigrammatic simplicity of 
manner with which he replied to the interrogatories, 
mostly put by his friends, were so striking, the infortha- 
tion he communicated was so varied, comprehensive 
and luminous, on all points of commerce, finance, policy 
and government, that the effect was irresistible; the re- 
peal was inevitable. On the passing of the revenue acts 
of 1767, he became still more bold and vehement in his 
expostulations, and openly predicted in England, that 
the inevitable resuit of those and the other similar 
measures of the ministry would he a general resistance 
by the colonies, and a separation from the mother coun- 
try. But he never deviated from his original plan, to 
urake every effort to enlighten the public opinion in En- 
gland, to arrest the ministry in their infatuation, and to 
mceulcate moderation and patience, as well as constancy 
aml unanimity, on America. _He endeavored, at the 
same time, to stand well with the British government, 
aware that this was necessary to enable him to serve his 
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country effectually ; while he never ceased to proclaim 
the rights, justify the proceedings, and animate the con- 
rage of his countrymen. He was not ignorant, to use 
his own words, “ that this course would render him sus. 
pected in England of being too much an American, 
and in America of being too much of an Englishman” 
His transmission of the celebrated letters of Hutchinson 
and Oliver (1772,) which had been placed in his hands, 
is not the least memorable of his acts at this opening pe- 
riod of the revolution. He immediately avowed his own 
share in the transaction, although he never divulged the 
names of the persons from whom he had received them. 
The indignant petition of the assembly of Massachu- 
setts, in consequence of these letters, was “presented by 
him to the ministry, and he was immediately made the 
object of the most virulent abuse, and held up to the ha- 
tred and ridicule ofthe British nation. He met the con- 
flict with no less spirit than wit, as is particularly exem- 
plified in his two satirical pieces, the Prussian Edict 
and the rules for reducing a great Empire to a small one, 
At the discussion of the petition before the privy coun- 
cil, Franklin was present. Wedderburn, (afterwards 
lord Loughborough,) the solicitor-general, assailed him 
with the most coarse invective, styling the venerable 
philosopher, and the official representative of four of the 
American provinces, a “thief and a murderer,” who had 
“' forfeited ali the respect of society and of men.” The 
ministry now dismissed him from his place of deputy 
postmaster-general, and a chancery suit was instituted 
in relation to the letters, for the purpose of preventing 
him from attempting his own vindication. Attempts 
were made, as the difficulties increased, to corrupt the 
man whom it had been found impossible to intimidate: 
“any reward, unlimited honors and recompense beyond 
his expectations,” were promised: him; but he was as 
inaccessible to corruption as to thréats, It was at this 
period that he presented the petition of the first Ameri- 
can congress; and he attended, behind the bar (Feb. |, 
1775,) in the house of lords, when Chatham proposed 
his plan of a reconciliation. In the courseof the debate, 
that great man characterized him as “one whom all 
Europe held in high estimation for his knowledge and 
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wisdom ; who was an honor, not to the English nation 
only, but to human nature.” Having received an inti- 
mation, that the ministers were preparing to arrest him 
as guilty of fomenting a rebellion in the colonies, he 
embarked for America, and was immediately elected 
member of the congress. Asa member of the commit- 
tee of safety and of that of foreign correspondgnce, he 
performed the most fatiguing services, and exerted all 
his influence in favor of the declaration of independence. 
In 1776, he was sent to France as commissioner pleni- 
potentiary, to obtain supplies from that court. He was 
not, at first, publicly received in his official capacity, 
but he succeeded in gaining the confidence of the count 
de Vergennes; and, soon after the reception of the news 
of the surrender of Burgoyne, he had the happiness of 
concluding the first treaty of the new states witha for- 
eign power, Feb. 6, 1778. He endeavored to establish 
the credit of America throughout Europe, by his essay 
entitled Comparison of Great Britain and America as to 
credit, in 1777. No sooner were the capture of Bur- 
goyne and the treaty with France known in England, 
than the ministry began to talk of a reconciliation. 
Emissaries were employed to sound Franklin as to the 
terms on which this reconciliation of the colonies could 
be effected; but he rejected every idea of treating ex- 
cept on the basis of independence. “The Americans 
(he said) were neither to be dragooned nor bamboozled 
out of their liberty.” The next act of the British minis- 
try was to endeavor to separate America from France, 
and to excite a jealousy between the two countries; but 
all these wiles were defeated by the firmness and pru- 
dence of the American ministers. After the conclusion 
of the treaty with France, Franklin had been appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to that court (1778,) and was 
subsequently named-one of the commissioners for nego- 
tiating the pemee with the mother country. At the 
close of the negotiations (November 1782,) he requested 
to be recalled, after fifty years spent in the service of 

his country, but could not obtain permission to return 
till 1785. During this interval, he negotiated twotrea- 
ties, one with Sweden, and one with Prussia. The gene- 
ral enthusiasm with which he was received in France is 
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well known. His venerable age, his simplicity of man- 
ners, his scientific reputation, the ease, gayety and rich- 
ness of his conversation—all contributed to render him 
an object of admiration. He regularly attended the 
meetings of the academy of sciences, and was appointed 
one of the committee which exposed Mesmer’s imposture 
of animal magnetism. On his return to his native coun- 
try, before he was permitted to retire to the bosom of his 
family, he filled the office of president of Pennsylvania, 
and served as a delegate in the federal convention, in 
1787, and approved the constitution then formed. He 
died April 17, 1790, with his faculties and affections 
unimpaired. 
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CABINET OF NATURE. 

IMMENSE QUANTITY OF MATTER IN THE UNIVERSE: 
Or, Illustrations of the Omnipotenee of the Deity. 
(Continued from page 165.) 

If we consider the immense number of bodies thus im- 
pelled through the vast spaces of the universe—the m- 
pidity with which the comets, when near the sun, are 
carried through the regions they traverse,—if we con- 
sider the high probability, if not absolute certainty, that 
the sun, with all his attendant planets and comets, is 
impelled with a still greater degree of velocity towards 
some distant region of space, or around some wide cir- 
cumference—that all the thousands of systems of that 
nebula to which the sun belongs, are moving in a simi- 
lar manner—that all the nebule in the heavens are 
moving around some magnificent central body—in 
short, that all the suns and worlds in the universe are 
in rapid and perpetual motion, as constituent portions of 
one grand and boundless empire, of which Jehovah is 
the Sovereign—and, if we consider still farther, that all 
these mighty movements have been going on, without 
intermission, during the course of many centuries, and 
some of them, perhaps, for myriads of ages before the 
foundations of our world were laid—it is impossible for 
the human mind to form any adequate idea of the stu- 
pendous forces which are in incessant operation through- 
out the unlimited empire of the Almighty. To esti- 
mate such mechanical force, even in a single instance, 
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completely baffles the mathematician’s skill, and sets 
the power of numbers at defiance. “ Language,” and 
figures, and comparisons, are “lost in wonders so sub- 
lime,” and the mind, overpowered with such reflections, 
is irresistibly led upwards, to search for the cause in that 
OmnIPOoTENT Betne who upholds the pillars of the 
universe—the thunder of whose power none cah com- 
prehend. 

Again, the immense spaces which surround the hea- 
venly bodies, and in which they perform their revolu 
tions, tendto expand our conceptions on this subject, 
and to illustrate the magnificence of the Divine opera- 
tions. In whatever point of view we contemplate the 
scenery of the heavens, an idea of grandeur irresistibly 
bursts upon the mind; and, if empty space can, in any 
sense, be considered as an object of sublimity, nothing 
can fill the mind with a grander idea of magnitude and 
extension, than the amplitude of the scale on which the 
planetary systems are constructed. Around the body - 
of the sun there is allotted a cubical space, 3,600 mil- 
lions of miles in diameter, in which eleven planetary 
globes revolve—every one being separated from another, 
by intervals of many millions of miles. The space 
which surrounds the utmost limits of our system, \ex- 
tending, in every direction, tothe nearest fixed stars, is) 
at least, 40,000,000,000,000 miles in diameter; anid, it 
is highly probable, that every star is surrounded by & 
space of equal, oreven of greater extent. A body im- 
pelled with the greatest velocity which art can produce, 
—a cannon ball, for instance, would require twenty 
years to pass through the space that intervenes between 
the earth and the sun, and four millions, seven hundred 
thousand years, ere it could reach the nearest star: 
Though the stars seem to be crowded together in clus- 
ters, and some of them almost to touch one another, yet 
the distance between any two stars which seem to make 
the nearest approach, is such as neither words can ex- 
press, nor imagination fathom. These immense spaces 
are as unfathomable, on the one hand as the magnitude 
of the bodies which move in them, and their prodigious 
velocities, are incomprehensible, on the other ; and they 
form a parvof those magnificent proportions according 
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to which the fabric of universal nature was arranged— 
all corresponding to the majesty of that infinite and in- 
comprehensible Being, ‘‘ who measures the ocean in 
the hollow of his hand, and meteth out the heavens 
with a span’’ How wonderful that bodies at such pro- 
digious distances should exert a mutual influence on one 
another! that the moon, at the distance of 240,000 
miles, should raise tides in the ocean, and currents in 
the atmosphere! that the sun, at the distance of ninety- 
five millions of miles, should raise the vapors, move 
the ocean, direct the course of the winds, fructify the 
earth, and distribute light, and heat, and color, through 
every region of the globe; yea, that his attractive influ: 
ence and fructifying energy should extend even to the 
planet Herschel, at the distance of eighteen hundred 
millions of miles! So that, in every point of view in 
which the universe is contemplated, we perceive the 
same grand scale of operation by, which the Almighty 
has arranged the provinces of his universal kingdom. 














THE ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY OF 
NATIONS. 


OF THE FOURTH, OR ROMAN MONARCHY. 


Tullus Hostilius succeeded to the throne in the year 
670B.C. He was ofa warlike disposition, and signa- 
lized himself by the expedition against the people of 
Alba, whom he conquered, and whose city he destroyed, 
and transferred all its inhabitants and wealth to Rome. 
During the latter part of his reign he was subject to 
continual terrors from pretended prodigies, while the 
people, at the same time, were afflicted with a real fa- 
mine, which it was not in his power to avert or relieve. 
He died after a reign of thirty-two years; some assert 
by lightning, together with his whole family; others, 
with more probability, say that they were taken off by 
assassination. 

Ancus Martius, the fourth king of Rome, ascended 
the throne 637 years B.C. He waged a successful 
war against several neighboring nations, enclosed the 
eity with a wall, and extended the confines of the Ro- 
mam territories to the sea, where he built the town of 
Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber. He is said-to have 
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inherited the valor of Romulus, united with the mode- 
ration of Numa. After a reign of twenty-four years he 
died, and was succeeded by 

Tarquinius Priscus, in the year 614 B. C. who insti- 
tuted the public games, and laid the foundation of the 
capitol. He increased the number of senators, subdued 
some neighboring states, and at last was killed by 
the sons of his predecessor, to whose prejudice he had 
been elected king. 

During this reign the art and practice of augury 
were brought into such high estimation, that nothing 
of importance was undertaken in Rome without con- 
sulting the augurs, and obtairmng their advice and ap- 
probation. No assembly was dismissed nor army le- 
vied ; no battle fought, nor peace restored, without con- 
sulting the chirping and the flight of birds, which as it 
may be supposed, the augurs made to speak whatever 
language they pleased. 

Servius Tullius, the next king of Rome, began his 
reign in the year576B.C. He wasoriginally aslave, 
and was brought up in the family of Tarquin. His 
own private virtues recommended him to his sovereign, 
and rendered him the favorite of the people, and the 
darling of the soldiers. By his liberality and complai- 
sance he was easily raised to the throne on the death of 
Tarquin, who had already given to him his daughter in 
marriage. Rome had noreason to repent of her choice. 
Servius endeared himself still more as a warrior and 
legislator. He beautified and adorned the city, enlarged 
its boundaries, introduced the polite arts of Greece into 
his country, and paid peculiar respect to religion. Ser- 
vius married his two daughters to the grandsons of his 
father-in-law ; the elder to Tarquin, and the younger to 
Arunx, hoping by this union to insure the peace of his 
family; in this expectation he was unhappily disap- 

inted. The wife of Arunx murdered her own hus- 

d to unite herself to Tarquin, who had likewise as- 

sassinated his wife. In pursuance of these bloody mea- 

sures Servius was soon after murdered by his son-in- 

law Tarquin, and the daughter Tullia proved herself so 

inimical to filial gratitude and piety, that she ordered her 

ghariot to be driven over the mangled body of her father. 
17* 
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Tarquin, who was surnamed the Proud, assumed the 
sovereign power in the year 532 B. C. Upon the head 
of no man has the merited indignation of mankind been 
more successfully levelled than against that of Tar- 
qguin. Every virtuous feeling, in every age, from that 
time to the present, has been roused into indignation and 
horror at the crimes of a wretch, all of whose ‘actions, 
public as well as private, were stained with cruelty, ty- 
ranny, and blood. With him ended the monarchical 
state of ancient Rome, after it had continued two hun- 
dred and forty-five years. 

At the time of Tarquin’s expulsion the Roman terti- 
tory was not more than forty miles long and thirty 
broad; but the government was possessed of all the vr 
gor which bodiesof a slow growth are generally found to 
enjoy. Few histories can show a succession of kings re 
plete with more virtue and moderation than those who 
first governed in Rome: it was from their wise institu- 
tions that the people seemed to acquire all that courage 
and patriotism which afterwards operated in rendering 
them the conquerors of the world. 








YOUNG LADIES’? GARLAND 
OBSERVATIONS ON MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 
“ The form alone let others prize, : 
The features of the fair! 

I look for spirit in her eyes, 

meaning in her air.” 
The human mind has been handsomely compared to 
marble in the quarry, which shows none of its inherent 


beauties, until the skill of the artist smooths and po- , 


lishes the surface, and discovers every ornamental spot, 
cloud and vein. The mind uneducated, has inherent 
qualities and powers, which often would pass unknown 
were it not for the developing influence of education. 
The mental powers are not only brought to light by 
education, but they are improved and strengthened, 
just as any of the locomotive organs are by exercise.— 
And as mental strength and energy are preferable to 
corporeal, so will be the inducements to cultivate and 
practise those means calculated to produce that effect. 
Science, as well as a knowledge of men and the 
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world, contributes to divest us of many unreasonable 
prejudices; it liberates us from errors, which, through 
ignorance, blind the intellectual eyes of many, and 
enable us to view things and principles‘in their proper 
light. Nothing can bewmore unfavorable to the cha- 
racter of a female, than those little ideas which result 
from ignorance, and which represent objects to the 
mind with erroneougyimpressions, and poison it with 
extravagant a. 

The knowledge derived from a good education, af- 
fords a constant fund for conversation, without descend- 
ing to those trivial discourses, to which the uninformed 
necessarily are obliged to» resort, Not only does it 
thereby elevate its possessor above the ignorant; but it 
gives animation to the countenance and air, without 
which none can be really beautiful: for what signifies 
elegance of form, and softness of expression, without 
the sacred inspiration which the mind alone.can give? 

“« A damask cheek and ivory arm, 
Shall ne’er my wishes win; 
Give me an animated form, 
That speaks a mind within.” 

Dear females, let not the season of youth be barren of 
improvements, so essential to your future worth and fe- 
licity. In youth, the character of every one, and espe- 
cially of females, is in our own power, to give it in some 
degree whatever complexion they will; hence, in some 
measure, they have the direction of their own fate. 
Youth is the proper season likewise, for cultivating the 
humane and benevolent affections, and of subjugating 
and training the passions ; for whatever impressions are 
made on the mind in youth, will generally be most per- 
manent in subsequent life. And, whatever may be the 
situation in life, nothing can be more necessary to peace 
and happiness, than the acquirements of virtuous dispo- 
sitions and habits. These in part may be acquired by 
reading biography; “for by observation and reflection 
on others, we begin an early acquaintance with human 
nature, extend our views of the moral world, and are 
enabled to acquire such a habit of discernment, and cor- 
rectness of judgment as others obtain only by experience.” 
A frequent association with good company is essen- 
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tial to give an elegance of manners, and thereby addto 
mental excellence. But company without mental im- 
provement cannot give the valve. and interest to ind: 
viduals, whith. is so. desirable; it alone cannot render 
them good ¢ompanions, iti 
The one.is useful to us on 








nd 
When females have it in their power thus t 
themselves, and nore théir own Worth and happ 
how’ careful should they be to improve each op 

to the best advantage, and how justly in after life, n 
they censure themselves if they suffer the golden h 

of youth to pass unimproved. No remark ca be more 
true, than that the only way to charm long, is to secure 
mental improvement. ‘Mere personal heauty may fasci. 
nate the inconsiderate for a day; but like the ephemeral 
flower, it fades, and leaves none of its former delights; 


while beauty of mind increases with age, and will be 
bright in the evening of life, when all transient beautics 
have passed away. 


le 


AUTUMN, 


Chill breezes of Autumn, ye come with your sighs 
To wail for the beauties destroy’d in yout earyt 
Ye have passed o’er the earth ye have darkinaed e skies, 
Ye have blighted the rose and the garden’s a waste! 
Whence come ye, where speed ye ; a desolate tale— 
Is heard in your voice, ’tis the Summer’s death wail. 


Ye have robb’d the tall trees of their beautiful green, 
Ye have frightened the swallow away from her n 
Sallow leaves mark the spot where your pathway has 
‘Your voice breathes a dirge to the desolate breast, * 
Whence come ye; where s ye, to mar in your fli 
Those scenes, late so lovely, these hues late so bright 


‘Ye have swept o’er the sod where earth’s weary ones sleep, 
Ye have dried the warm tear o’er the fresh cover’d grave, 
Ye have traversed o’er Ocean’s wide fathomless deep, 
And added new force to its dark heaving wave, 
Whence come ye, where speed ye, with sighings so drear, 
Like the hopes of the wretched, your pathway is sear. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
THE MUSK OX. 

The Musk Ox.—Bos Moschatus.—[Called Mathek Mongsoo, 
or Ugly Moose, by the Creeks,—Uming Mak, by the Esqui- 
maux. ] 

To civilized man, the extreme northern regions may 
appear cheerless.and uninviting, because they are sub- 
jected to the utmost unrelenting influence of wintry 
skies. Yet we have already seen that they are the 
favorite resorts of multitudes 6f animals, varying in 
size, characters and habits, from the Lemming to the 
Moose A species remains to be described, which, of 
these forbidding regions prefers the most barren and 
desolate parts, and is found in the greatest abundance 
in the rugged and scarcely accessible districts lying 
nearest the North Pole. This species, so far from being 
condemned to a life of extreme privation and suffering, 
appears to derive as much enjoyment from existence, as 
those which feed in more luxuriant pastures, or bask i in 
the genial rays of a summer sun. 

In destining the musk ox to-inhabit the domains of 
frost and storm, nature has paid especial attention to its 
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security against the effects of both ; first by covering its 
body,*with a cnat of long dense hair, and then, by the 
shortness of 1s limbs, avoiding the exposure that would 
result froro # greater elevation of the trunk. The pro- 
ection of the orbits of the eyes, which is very remarka- 
in this species, is thought by Parry to be intended to 
carry the eye clear of the large quantity of hair required 
to preserve the warmth of the head. pom 

Although some few items relative to this animal afe 
tobe gathered from the works of the recent explorers of 
the Northern Regions, it is to Hearne, that wé are 
most exclusively indebted for the natural history of 
musk ox, as we have already been for most of the af 
mals inhabiting the same parts of this continent —Thi 
excellent and accurate observer travelled in a al 
"69, 70, '71, and ’72, and it is only to be regrett 
he did not write down all he knew in relation to the 
northern animals. He appears’ to have frequently. 
thought that what was so familiarly known to him,. 
would not be of much interest to others, and has -thus 
withheld knowledge that few individuals can havea 
similar opportunity of gaining. Notwithstanding this, 
he has anticipated all the recent explorers in every es- 
sential particular. 

Hearne states that he has seen many herds of musk 
oxen in the high northern latitudes, during a single 
day’s journey, and some of these herds contained’ from 
eighty to a hundred individuals. 

Musk oxen are found in the greatest numbers within 
the arctic circle ; considerable herds are occasionally seen 
near the coast of Hudson’s Bay, throughout the distance 
from Knapp’s Bay to Wager Water. They have ina 
few instances been seen as low down as lat. 60° N. 
Captain Parry’s people killed some individuals on Mel- 
ville Island, which were remarkably well fed and’ fat. 
They are not commonly found at a great distance from 
the woods, and when they feed on open grounds the 
prefer the most rocky and precipitous situations. Ye, 
notwithstanding their bulk and apparent unwieldiness, 
they climb among the rocks with all the ease and agility 
of the goat, to which they are quite equal in is Gn 
foot. Their favorite food is grass, but when this 
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to be had they readily feed upon moss, the twigs of the 
willow, or tender shoots of the pine. 

The appearanceof the musk ox is singular and umpos- 
ing, owing to the shortness of the limbs, its broad flat- 
tened crooked horns and the long dense hair which en- 
velopes the whole of its trunk, and hangs down nearly 
tothe ground. When full grown, the musk ox is ten 
and a half hands high, according to Parry, and as large 
as the generality, or at least the middling size of En- 
glish cattle. 

From the shortness of the limbs and the weight of 
the body, it might be inferred that the musk ox could 
not run with any speed, but it is stated by Parry, that 
although they run ina hobbling sort of canter that 
makes them appear as if every now and then to fall, yet 
the slowest of these musk oxen can far outstrip a man. 
When disturbed and hunted, they frequently tore up the 
ground with their horns, and turned round to look at 
their pursuers, but never attempted to make an attack. 

The musk oxen killed on Melville Island during Par- 
ry’s visit, were very fat, and their flesh, especially the 
heart, although highly ‘scented with musk, was con- 
sidered very good food. When cut up it had all the ap- 
pearance of beef for the market. Hearne says that the 
flesh of the musk ox does not at all resemble that of the 
bison, (Bos Americanws) but is more like that of the 
moose, and the fat is of a clear white tinged with light 
azure. A knife used in cutting upsuch meat, becomes 
so strongly scented with this substance, as to require 
much washing and scouring before it is removed. 
Musk ox flesh when dried, is considered by Hunters and 
Indians to be very good. “ In most parts of Hudson’s 
Bay it is known by the name of Kew-hagon, but among 
the Northern Indians is iscalled Achees.” The weight 
of the musk ox, according to Parry, is about 700lbs. 
that of the head and hide is 130lbs. 

The horns of the musk ox are employed for various 
purposes by the Indians and Esquimaux, especially for 
making cups and spoons. From the long hair growing 
on the neck and chest, the Esquimaux make: their mus- 
quitoe wigs, to defend their faces from those troublesome 
insects. The hide of the musk ox makes good soles for 














The Papaw. 


shoes, and is much used by the natives for this pur 
pose. 

During the months of August and September the 
musk oxen extend their migrations to the north Georgian 
and other islands bordering the northern shores of the 
continent. By the first of October they have all left the 
islands and moved towards the south. By Franklin's 
expedition, they were not seen lower than 66° North, 
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THE PAPAW—CARICA PAPAYA. 


Though the papaw-tree is‘now found in the East as 
well as in the West, it is generally understood to be a na- 
tive of America, and to have been carried to the East 
about the time of the first intercourse between the two 
continents. The papaw rises with a hollow stem to 


the height of about twenty feet, after which it has a 
head composed, not of branches, but of leaves and very 
long foot-stalks. The male and female flowers are on 
different trees: the female flowers are bell-shaped, large, 
generally yellow, and followed by a fleshy fruit, about 
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the size of a small melon. The tree, and even the fruit 
are full of an acrid milky juice; but the fruit is eaten 
with sugar and pepper, like melon; and when the half- 
grown fruit is properly pickled, it is but little inferior 
to the pickled mango of the East Indies. There are 
many forms in the fruit, and some varieties in the co- 
lor of the flower of the papaw ; and there is also a dwarf 
species; though as this has been observed chiefly in airy 
situations, it may be the common sort stunted for want 
of moisture. 





ee 
Selected for the Monthly Repository by the Rev. William Granville. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE GLOW-WORM. 


The Glow Worm is an insect of the beetle kind. 
The female deposits her eggs in the month of June or 
July, among grass, moss, &c. Their eggs are of a 
yellow color, and emit light. After remaining about 
five or six weeks, the larve break the shells, and make 
their appearance: at first they appear white, and are 
very small; but they soon increase in size, and their 


color changes to a dark brown, or nearly black. The 
body of the larva is formed of eleven rings; it has six 
feet, and two rows of reddish spots down the back. It 
emits light in the dark at its pleasure: this light arises 
from the last ring of its body, on the under side, 
and, when examined attentively, appears like two bril- 
liant spots. The larve are seen shining during the 
fine nights of autumn, and some times in winter, when 
the weather is mild. The light they emit is to direct 
them to their food; they feed on sinall snails, the car- 
casses of insects, &c. They frequently cast their skins. 

After the expiration of about one year and nine 
months from their birth, they arrive at their perfect 
size; they tlen cease to eat, cast their skin, and assume 
another appearance. ‘The form of the perfect insect 
nay be discovered through a thin skin that covers them. 
Afler remaiuing two or three weeks in this state (scarce- 
ly ever moving,) they throw off their last skin, and 
atrive at perfection, the male then appears a_ perfect 
beetle, having wings, and covers tothem. The female, 
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on the contrary, has neither wings, nor wing-cases; 
she is larger than the male, and of a lighter color. 
The male is almost completely black. It is the female 
that principally shines in the perfect state: her light is 
far superior to that emitted by the larva, and arises from 
the three last rings of her body on the lower side, which 
are of a pale yellow color. By this light it is just 
possible for a person to read. 

Here we behold the wonderful wisdom of the great 
Creator. The female insect being void of wings, and 
therefore incapable of flying through the air to seek her 
mate, is provided with a beautiful lamp, which answers 
her purpose equally well. After the female has de- 
posited her eggs she dies; and about the same period 
the male dies also. 

Those of your readers who wish to investigate the 
wisdom of God, displayed in the Glow-Worm may 
keep them in class j jars, among damp moss. The larva 
may be fed with small snails, in pieces, which they eat 
greedily. The moss should be exchanged every two 
or three weeks. I have kept the Glow-Worm for 








years in glasses, and have traced them through all the 
changes of their lives, from their exclusion from the egg 
to their death. These insects‘may be found on sandy 
grounds under hedges, and on bank sides that abound 
with moss or heath—English Wesleyan Magazine, 
for May, 1831. 








CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, WITH SUITABLE RE« 
FLECTIONS. 


THE COMET OF 1834, 


There are few comets which are visible to the naked 
eye, and on this account the comet, whose return figures 
among the calculated memorabilia of the year 1834, is 
entitled to an early and special notice. So far as 
modern observations reach, this comet was seen for the 
first time, in the year 1465, and it approached to a dis- 
tance of 11,700,000 miles from the sun, on the 8th of 
June in that year. It came near the earth, and under 
very favorable circumstances; presenting itself with pe- 
culiar splendor and remarkable brilliancy ; travelling 
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with a tail which extended over a third portion of the 
firmament; and affording a spectacle of far greater 
beauty than it has exhibited since those times. Its 
next appearance was in 1531; and on the 25th day of 
August it was at the distance of 11,600,000 from the 
sun. The period of its revolution was, therefore, ascer- 
tained to be 75 years, 2 months, 17 days. Calculating 
each of its revolutions at 75 years, the return of this 
comet might have been predicted for the year 1606 or 
1607; and in fact, it did return, for the third time, in 
1607. It approached nearest to the sun on the 26th of 
Oct. when it was 11,750,000 miles from it. The period 
of its revolution had consequently been 76 years, 2 
months and 1 day—one twelvemonth longer than the 
preceding; whence it is obvious, that its progress had 
been disturbed by some planet, or other strange body. 
It was of considerable magnitude, its head being of the 
size of the planet Jupiter; but its light was weak and 
nebulous; it had a long tail, and this was also feeble 
in its rays, as if overcast with vapors. 

The revolutions of this comet having been of seventy 
five or seventy-six years duration, it followed, that its 
return would occur in .682 or 1683. This calculation 
was confirmed by its re-appearance in 1682 wien its 
nearest approximation to the sun took place on the 14th 
Sept. on which day it was distant from it 11,650,000 
miles. It was now, for the first time, observed, with 
any degree of accuracy, by Halley, from whom it has 
consequently been denominated “Halley’s Comet.” 
This astronomer compared the results of his several 
observations with those made on the comets of the years 
1607 and 1531, and found them closely to correspond 
with one another; froin which he was led to infer, that 
the three appearances belonged to one and the same 
body. On this occasion, its revolution amounted to 
seventy four years ten months and eighteen days— 
giving a mean duration of 75 years and one half. 
Halley predicted the return of this comet in the year 
1759; at first, however, it seemed as if the event would 
not realize the prediction, as the comet was tardy in 
appearing ; but, té the delight of every astronomer, it 
became visible at last and put an end to the doubt 
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which had hitherto existed as to the durable nature of 
such bodies as comets. It attained its solar elevation 
on the 13th of March, when its distance from the sun 
was 11,650,000 miles and was of inferior size to what 
it had been on its last appearance. Its tail was but 
lightly illuminated and not discernible except when 
the sky was clear; on which account no precise judg- 
ment could be formed of its length. 

The weakness of its irradiation was principally 
ewing to its unfavorable position. Its last revolution 
had been seventy-six years and six months. It may 
reasonably be asked, why the comet consumed a whole 
twelvemonth more in its revolution than was natural to 
it? To this it may be answered, and upon very accu- 
rate calculation, that it first displayed itself upon the 
planet Jupiter, which influenced and retarded its move- 
ment. Hence it appeared at a somewhat later period 
than Halley had foretold. The return of the comet in 
our days ought to take place in the year 1834; but it is 
possible that it may be so influenced by Saturn and Ura- 
nus as not to make its appearance before 1835 or even 
1836.—Numberless calculations have already been 
formed on this event; and we must leave it for time to 
pronounce which of them is correct. Neither can we 
predetermine what will be the degree of its brilliancy, 
or the extent of its tail; these are matters, which seem 
to depend on circumstances beyond the sphere of our 
present knowledge. 














INTERESTING AND USEFUL EXTRACTS. 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

Our state in this vale of tears is a mixed one. _Life 
may be likened to the winds—ever shifting and never 
alike. Sometimes it appears as calm as a summer even- 
ing, and again storms and tempests chequer its even 
surface, darkening every prospect; and rendering scenes 
once bright and joyous, gloomy and bleak as the caverns 
of death. But even over all these scenes there is one 
star that seems to brighten. In the absence of all that 
renders life tolerable, in weal or wo, in joy or sorrow, it 
still beams out alone unchanged, undimmed, as though 
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it had found its way from the third heavens. It stands 
out in peerless beauty, dispensing its blessed light at all 
times and all seasons, flinging its hallowed though not 
brilliant rays across the path of the wilderness; and 
even in our sunniest moment when it is forgotten, and 
we steer wide of its heavenly direction, still it seems to 
twinkle near the blazing orb that burns when prosperity 
rules at the destiny of an hour—Tuis 1s THE Srar 


or BETHLEHEM. 








—~_—. 
SUBJECTS FOR THE PULPIT. 
“The Preacher of everlasting truth has certainlly 
the noblest subjects that ever elevated and enkindled 
the soul of man—not the intrigues of a Phillip—not 
the plots of a Cataline—but the rebellion of angels— 
the creation of a world—the incarnation and death of 
the Son of God—the resurrection of men—the dissolu- 
tion of nature—the general judgment—and the final 
confirmation of countless millions of men and angels 
in happiness or misery. No subjects are so sublime 
—none are so interesting to the feelings of a reflecting 
audience: no orator was himself ever so deeply in- 
terested in his subject, as a godly minister is in the 
truths which he presses upon his hearers. If on any 
topic he can become impassioned, and be carried be- 
yond himself, it is on the theme of immortal love, and 
the everlasting destinies of men.” 
—~—- 
BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 
When driven from haunt-to haunt by his enemies, 
uncertain, in the complicated difficulties with which he 
was surrounded, whether it would not be desirable, at 
once, to renounce the daring and desperate enterprise in 
which he was engaged, and become a voluntary exile 
from Seotland, Bruce had retreated into a wretched 
hovel, wheré he threw himself down to snatch a short 
interval of repose. There, as he lay on a heap of straw, 
and bitterly pondering on a plan for engaging in the 
holy war, and for ever forsaking his country, his eye 
involuntarily directed to a spider, which, engagedin the 
process of constructing its web, had suspended itself 
18* 
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by its long and slender thread from the roof above his 
head, and endeavored, with a perseverance which was 
unconquered by repeated defeats, to swing itself from 
one joist or rafter to another. Bruce watched its efforts, 
and unconsciously became interested in them. Six 
times it essayed to reach the destined point; six times 
it had failed, and fallen back. He was led, not un- 
naturally, to draw a parallel between himself and the 
insect, whose determination of purpose he admired; and 
with a superstition, which no one acquainted with the 
human mind will pronounce unnatural, he resolved 
that he would regulate his own conduct by its ultimate 
success or failure. The seventh effort was made; the 
spider attained its object, and fixed its web, and Bruce, 
not a little encouraged by this augury, dreamed no more 
of deserting Scotland. He accordingly retired into the 
most mountainous and inaccessible parts of the country, 
and whilst the English beset his haunts on every side, 
had the good fortune to escape the toils which were 
laid for him.* 








—~— 
JOHN MILTON. 

Strong liquors of aii sorts were his aversion. 

The following is Milton’s own description of his 
morning occupations.—“ My morning haunts are where 
they should be, at home; not sleeping, or concocting 
the surfeits of an irregular feast; but up, and stirring ; 
in winter, often ere sound of any bell awakes men to 
labor or to devotion; in summer, as oft with the bird 
that first rises, or not much tardier, to read good authors, 
or cause them to be read, till the attention be weary, or 
memory have its full freight; then with useful and 
generous labors preserving the body’s health and hardi- 
ness, to render lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obe- 
dience to the mind, to the cause of religion, and our 
country’s liberty, when it shall require firm “hearts in 
sound bodies to stand and cover their stations, rather 


than to see the ruin of our protestation and the enforce- 
ment of a slavish life.” 





* The tradition is strongly corroborated by the fact, that of the 
present day, in Scotland, on individual of the name of Bruce will 
willingly kill a spider, 
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Mind Your Business, &<. 





“ MIND YOUR BUSINESS.” 

This is an excellent exhortation, which in the days 
of yore, we used to see stamped upon some of the old- 
fashioned Rhode-Island coin.—‘* Mind your Busi- 
ness.” ‘There was more real value to our fathers in 
these three words, than there was in the coppers on 
which they stood imprinted; more value, because they 
not only admonished the holder to go to work honestly 
to obtain more of them, but they were calculated to pro- 
mote his health as they increased his industry, and to 
make him respectful as they kept him out of other peo- 
ple’s business. Reader! let these words, as the saying 
is, “ stare you full in the face,” whenever you sally out 
into the idler’s list, or whenever you are on the point of 
inquiring into the concerns or meddling with the busi- 
ness of others in which you have no interest; and, our 
word for it, yourself will be the gainer. 

—~——. 

Every man will have his own criterion in forming 
his judgment of others. I depend very much on the 
effect of affliction. I consider how 9 man comes out of 
the furnace: gold will lie fora month in the furnace 
without losing a grain. And, while under trial, a 
child has a habit of turning to his father ; he is not like 
a penitent who has been whipped into this state: it is 
natural to him. It is dark, and the child has no 
where to run, but to his father. 

—p_— 

When Ramsay was one day complimenting Newton 
on the new lights which he had thrown upon science, 
he made the following splendid answer: “Alas? I am 
only like a child picking up pebbles on the great ocean 
of truth.” 

——>—— 
A SCRAP. 

If you have a friend whom you esteem and wish to 
retain, resent not too quickly truths which may have 
been imparted in moments of confidence, perhaps for 
your own benefit. ‘Those who are unreserved and can- 
did in their communications are more valuable as 
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friends, than such as have the gift of suiting their faces 
to all occasions. ‘Those who would give advice should 
first carefully ascertain whether they are qualified to 
do so; and next, whether it will be acceptable; else, 
what they may mean asa kindness, may be interpreted 
as impertinence. 











——— 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE. WORLDLING. 


This life to the worldling is one continued dream— 
a fairy land in which his senses are bewildered, and an 
ignis fatuus which leads on the miserable wanderer in 
the pursuit of what he never attains till death breaks 
the enchantment, and the wretched victim of his own 
follies is awakened to inconceivable wo. 

But if life is a Gream to others, it is not so to the 
Christian. It is with him the morning of eternity; he 
wakes and watches, while those around him sleep, and 
enjoys all the blissful realities of certain existence. 
The dayspring from on high diffuses its light through 
his soul, while many of his fellow travellers are en- 
veloped in darkness. With him, time loses its fleetness, 
the world its follies, and the grave its terrors. He 
stands upon a point, from whence he perceives all 
perishing around him; but though the earth should re- 
cede from his footsteps; even though the everlasting 
mountains may tremble, and the perpetual hills may 
bow, yet he, in exulting adoration, stands fast: the im- 
mutable promises of Jehovah are his.sure foundation, 
and the atoning blood of Christ his certain refuge. 
Life is with him the glimmering twilight, chequered 
with clouds indeed, but irradiated with a ray of light 
divine, which at death dawns into everlasting day. 

Soon will my soul thréw off this mortal covering, 
like the bird stretching its wings for flight, to seek a 
milder region; when death’s cold wintry blast shall lay 
this body low, my soul shall soar on high to happie 
climes where are no changes, where winter never enters 
but a perpetual verdure crowns the year, and spring fo 
éver reigns, 
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POBTREY 


—~<>— 


For the Monthly Repository, and Library of Eaterteining Kaowledge, 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, SOON AFTER HER MOTHER, 


Whisper’d that parting soul 

Which spread its wing so free 
Above this world’s control, ° 

“My first-born !—Come with me?” 
And gadly did thy thought 

The blessed call obey, 
Feeling this Earth had nought 

A mother’s loss to pay ? 


Yet youth with radiant charm 
And prumise was thy own, 
And many e loving arm 
Around thy form was thrown, 
But deeper, purer bliss 
Allur’d thy trusting eye, 
A sainted mother’s kiss, 
The welcome of the sky, 


—~—- 


(From the Token for 1832,—by Grenville Mellen.) 
STANZAS 


On viewing the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, Conn, 
“ And in thy silence was his sentence.” 


There stand for ever! God will bear thee up, 

While lesser things of earth shall pass away : 

So sure is Mercy still to crown the cup, 

The bitterest cup of human destiny ! 

Joy! that a flame in noble hearts is left, % 
To light your shadowed path, ye stricken and bereft, 


Holy retreat of the unspotted soul ! t 
That hearest not the world’s loud tongue laim 
Its tale of nothing o’er the madd’ning bowl, 
Where Pride and Genius sink to Guilt and Shame— 
Thou shalt survive, a glory to mankind, 
When we shall make our graves, nor leave a name behind, 


There is no noise of mirth within thy halls, 
Though the full flood of Life is rolling there, 
A thousand tongues-—but still no echo falls— 
A thousand prayers—but still no sound of prayer ! 
A thousand spirits there may melt to song, 
Though ’tis the heart’s deep music, silent, bat how strong! 
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There is no sound of mourning ie thy halls, 
Though Sorrow there oft lifts her tearful eye, 
But living Stillness moves along thy walls, 
Where ears are sentenced for eternity ! 
Oppressive Silence! where one feels alone, 

As if all souls from their mortality had flown. 


God has sealed up all lips—alt lips are still— 

Has closed all ears, till sound itself is o’er ; 

And now no discord wakes a warring will, 

Or waves unholy break on Passion’s shore. 

Peace is the watchword on this hallowed ground— 
Religion speaks in silent eloquence around! 


O God! thy dispensation noge can tell, 

Or human frailty dream how dark may be 

Thy visitations on us—for the spell 

‘That can unveil the Future, bides with Thee, 

In thy blue home, Thou unapproached and high— 
One, and alone, in thy unchanging- majesty ! 


Yet ruese shall turn impassioned to the sky, 
In deep though voiceless praise around thy throne, 
That they can grasp creation with the eye, 
chy the _ that teach them ’tis thine own! 
ell may ye glory in so proud a shrine. 
Whose virtues A co make humanity divine! 


—~p—. 
THE STARS. 


Yes—bright and glorious are ye set, 
In unalloyed and stainless Reht, 
Like gems around the coronet 
That gilds the dusky brow of night. 
Hign—nign anove tne aarken’d earth 
Your mystic course hath ever been, 
Shedding tne same pale radiance forth ; 
‘Upon the dim abodes of men. 


Earth’s glories pass—her proudest things 
Give token of their sure decay— 
The shade of final ruin clings 
Around the beautiful and gay. 
The tower that guards the monarch’s form 
Is numbered soon with visions past— 
The oak that battles with the storm 
Lays down its verdant head at last. 


But there ye shine—in light and love, 
As pure as at creation’s dawn, 

When through the glorious realms above 
Your anthem hailed the rising inom! 
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The chance and change of human ill 
Affect ye not—nor stain of crime ; 

But here ye shine in beauty still, 
Unsullied by the wing of time. 


The earth has much to liftus up 

Beyond its scenes of care and strife, 
And mingle in our bitter cup 

The foretaste of a happier life ; 
But nought of all created things 

Hath power like yonder starry sky 
To lend the soul ethereal wings, 

And lift the chainless thought on high. 


~~ 


SUNSET THOUGHTS. 


How beautiful the setting sun reposes o’er the wave! 

Like virtue, life’s drear warfare done, descending to the grave; 
Yet smiling with a brow of love, benignant, pure, and kind, 
And blessing, ere she soars above the realms she leaves behind. 


The cloudlets, edged with crimson light, veil o’er the blue serene, 
While swift the legions of the night are shadowing o’er the scene; 
The sea-gull with a wailing moan up starting, turns to seek 


Its lonely dwelling-place, upon the promontory’s peak. 


The heaving sea—the distant hill—the waning sky—the wooda— 
With melancholy musing fill the swelling heart that broods 

Upon the light of other days, whose glories now are dull, 

And on the visions Hope could raise, vacant, but beautiful! 


Where are the bright illusions vain, that fancy boded forth? 
Sunk to their silent caves again, Aurore of the North? 
Oh! who weuld live those visions o’er, all brilliant though they 


seem, 


Since Earth is but a desert shore, and Life.a weary dream! 


—— 


MIND. 


Wo to those who trample o’er a mind! 
A deathless thing.—-They know not what they do, 
‘Or what they deal witht—Man perchance may bind 
The flower his step hath braised ; or light anew 
The torch he quenches, or to music wind 
Again the lyre-string from his torch that flew-— 
But for the soul !—oh! tremble and beware 
To ley rade hands upon God’s mysteries thers, 
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 Musie—Parting Friends. 













(From the Christian Lyre.) 
PARTING FRIENDS. 
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Oft shall wearied love re-tire, Oft shall death and 
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Though in distant lands we sigh, ;W hen the dreams of life are fled, 
Parch’d beneath the hostile sky ; |When its wasted lamps are dead, 
Tho’ the deep between us rolls, ;When in cold oblivion’s shade, 

Friendship shall unite our souls, |Beauty, wealth, and fame are laid; 
And in fancy’s wide domain, | Where immortal spirits reign, 
There shall we all meet again} ‘I'lere inay we all meet again. 
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